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it professional or trade work, or merely that of 
a housewife, will always make that work pay; 
will make it yield her a recompense be- 
yond that of figures. There is a reward in 
work, both for men and women, when it is hon- 
orably and creditably performed and which 
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atives with Him and the word of his grace, 
who meant not their babel-building so, have 


her efforts that they have had food, clothing 
and an education. 

She is endeavoring to erect a school-house 
to be opened in Tenth Month next for the 
pressing needs of the younger generation; and 
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The soft, soothing zephyrs of springtime 
That cause baby buds to awake, 
And the glorious rays of the sunshine 
Are not merely for man’s own sake. 
For each tiny flower or leaflet, 
As it grows in garden or sod, 
Is doing its best and its fairest 
To tell of the glory of God. 
—W. N. Yates. 





Cuba. 


[We have from time to time given notes of 
information concerning Protestant effort in 
Cuba under the name of Friends, and in con- 
tinuation of such information the following 
offering may suitably be added. ] 

The wonderful dealings of the Holy Spirit 
with his almost unknown and unworthy follow- 
ers are far past comprehension to the human 
mind, but one can exclaim with Abraham’s 
servant ‘‘I being in the way the Lord led me.”’ 

Two of us went to Cuba over a year ago, 
but we are both now back in the United 
States, and though we may have done little 
ourselves, yet the Holy Spirit has so worked 
on others also that there is now there a meet- 
ing of two or three bundred worshippers and we 
believe that it is through the working power 
of his Holy Spirit. One who has brought to 
the Lord at Aquacate writes: ‘‘I had sucha 
fine meeting in the prison in Havana; such 
attention, and God was with me. Many of the 
men were in tears, and after meeting they 
came forward very eagerly for tracts’’ He 
further says, ‘‘Quite a new thing in the prison 
—they have an altar fixed up after the Roman 
church and the figure most prominent is that 
of the Virgin Mary, and here was a Quaker 
talking to the men. Perhaps there has never 
been this before, but I felt that fact before I 
had spoken, that there the Roman priest used 
to say his Latin. 

“‘Now here is a clear trial for us, Quaker 
against Roman. May God help his own serv- 
ants.” But perhaps never before has a Quaker 
poured forth his exhortations tv repentance 
with a Roman altar behind him.’’ One of the 
curious facts about the above is that the 
writer, Arthur E. L. Pain, comes out as ‘‘a 
Quaker” entirely upon his own responsibility. 
A year ago he was a wild young Englishman 
in South America, straying where he would in 
vice and sin, and the only Friends he has ever 
seen have been Ellen Woody and the few of 
El Faro Christians, who are of that persuasion. 

From THE FRIEND, which is well read there, 
he has read much and also the Friends’ books 
we have there. 

The Lord has laid his hand heavily upon him 
and has made him to work mightily for the 
advancement of his Kingdom. 

There are many things connected with his 
life and our life there that we do not feel at 
liberty to put in print, but which make us able 
to say unquestionably that God is with the‘‘E] 
Faro Cristiano.” We almost regret that we 
have not the freedom to tell them, still we 
believe many Friends can join with us in 
praises to the name of the Lord that He, him- 
self has raised up one who can speak his words 
in the Spanish language. It certainly is his 
own work. Much has been written about 
Cuba. that if the writers knew more of what 
they were writing about, probably would not 
have been written. These remarks are copied 
back into the Spanish papers there, and have 
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prejudiced the Cubans against, not only 
newspaper correspondents, but also Christian 
men, who have really been anxious to do good. 
Se we refrain from remarks except to say that 
little is known there of pure Christianity and 
there must be at least one thousand places 
where the light of the gospel can be sown by 
any who are so called of God. 
JOHN B. Woop. 

Seventh Month 29, rgor. 

Arthur W. Dowe stayed with us until Arthur 
Pain seemed fitted to take his place and then 
went on to fulfil his call at Calcutta, where he 
arrived safely some month or so ago. 


Where Spices Come From. 


Salt is obtained from brine springs, or salt 
mines. The salt from the mines is called rock 
salt, and looks like dirty pinkish glass. The 
rock is crushed and dissolved in water. The 
dirt, being heavy, settles to the bottom, and 
the clear water, which is poured from the top, 
is evaporated, leaving the salt behind. It is 
then dried, says McCall’s Magazine, and ac- 
cording to the size of the grains, is called 
hay salt, household salt, or table salt. 

Pepper comes from the berries of a plant 
which grows in tropical countries. The ber- 
ries which grow in long clusters like small 
bunches of grapes, are green before they be- 
come red. They are dried in the sun, and the 
red coat shrivels up and turns black. When 
the berries are ground they give black pepper. 
White pepper is obtained by drying the ber- 
ries in the shade, soaking them, and by re- 
moving the outer skin by rubbing with the 
hand before grinding them to powder. The 
white pepper is less pungent and acrid than 
the black, and generally costs twice as much. 

Cayenne pepper does not come from the 
pepper plant, but is obtained by drying and 
grinding the seed pods of capsicums or chilis, 
which are the fruits of plants belonging to 
the same family as the potato and tomato. 

Mustard has been in use fora long time. 
It was used as a: medicine before the Christian 
era. The oil was extracted and used for rheu- 
matism, or mixed with other ingredients and 
used as a remedy for snake bites. The Saxons 
used it as a condiment, crushing the seeds and 
mixing them with honey and vinegar. Gen- 
uine mustard is obtained from a mixture of 
white and black mustard seeds. 

The housekeeper’s trouble is to keep the 
mustard pot supplied with freshly-made mus- 
tard. Unless frequently attended to the mus- 
tard becomes dry and unsightly. Made mustard 
will be found to keep fresh much longer if it 
is mixed with water which has been boiled and 
just allowed to get cold. Another plan is to 
add a little salt or a little vinegar to the 
mustard, but either addition alters the flavor 
of the mixture. 

Vinegar is made by the fermentation of 
some liquid containing alcohol. In this coun- 
try it is usually made from cider. In France 
and Germany it is made from wine, and such 
vinegar is superior to the vinegar made from 
malt, as in England. The sharpness is due to 
acetic acid, which is always present in vinegar. 





JUSTICE.—Believe nothing against another 
but upon good authority; nor report what may 
hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt to 
others to conceal it.— W. Penn. 
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The Spanish and Other Oaths. 


In Austria a Christian witness is sworn be- 
fore a crucifix between two lighted candles, 
and, holding up his right hand, says, ‘‘I swear 
by God, the Almighty and All Wise, that I 
will speak the pure and full truth, and nothing 
but the truth, in answer to anything I may be 
asked by the court.” 

Jewish witnesses, while using the same 
words, add to their solemnity by placing their 
hands on the page of a Bible on which is 
printed the third commandment. 

[How could a Christian swear at all, with 
his hand placed on the Sermon on the Mount, 
verse 347] 

A Belgian witness swears to be veracious 
in these words, ‘‘I will speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth; so help 
me God and all the saints.” 

The Spanish oath is more elaborate. The 
witness kneeling on his right knee, places his 
hand on the sacred Book, and, being asked 
by the judge, ‘‘Will you swear to God and by 
those holy gospels to speak the truth to all 
you may be asked?’ answers, ‘‘Yes, I swear.”’ 
Thereupon the judge says, ‘‘Then, if thus you 
do God will reward you, and if not will require 
of you.’’ In some parts of the country the 
ceremony is different. The witness forms a 
cross by placing the middle of his thumb on 
the middle of his forefinger, and kissing his 
thumb—a practice which would probably be 
very familiar to some English witnesses—ex- 
claims ‘‘By this cross | swear!’’—Law Notes, 


Curing United States Money. 

It has been stated that United States green- 
backs are wearing out fast and a big reserve 
fund is to be established, to be kept in the 
Treasury vaults until it is more thoroughly 
cured than the notes now in circulation. 
Orders were given the other day for the clerks 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing en- 
gaged in printing greenbacks to work one 
hour extra each day beginning Seventh Month 
lst. One hundred million dollars in green- 
backs are to be accumulated and will be laid 
aside to get completely dried out before be- 
ing issued. They will be one, two and five 
dollar notes and it is estimated that it will 
take three months to print them. Whenever 
possible it is the policy of the Treasury de- 
partment not to issue greenbacks until they 
have been stored six or eight months. By 
that time they are well-seasoned and are in a 
condition to withstand considerable handling. 

During the last two years, however, the un- 
precedented demand for notes, especially those 
of small denomination, has not permitted the 
department to lay aside any quantity. Most 
of those printed during that time have been 
put into circulation within one or two months 
after being received from the big money mill. 
Anyone accustomed to handle paper money 
can easily detect the difference between green 
and seasoned bills. A note that has been 
thoroughly cured is crisp, firm and tough, 
while a green note is thick, soft and mushy. 
After the latter has been in circulation it be- 
comes rough like a piece of blotting paper and 
is soon unfit for currency. It rarely lasts 
more than a year, while the life of a well-sea- 
soned note is anywhere from two to ten years. 








KEEP thy tongue from evil. 
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“Humanism and Christianity.” 

‘‘Humanism’’ is a modern term for that re- 
finement of civilization and culture which, 
however vitally dependent for its development 
on the life of faith, may be cognizable as the 
highest worldly excellence even by the unre- 
generate instincts of ‘‘the natural man.” 
‘The present,” remarks a recent writer in the 
London Quarterly Review, in enlarging upon 
the works of the late Walter Pater and other 
“humanistic” authors ‘‘may be a propitious 
moment for dwelling on modern humanism and 
a phenomenon intimately connected with it 
which has received much attention of late 
years, namely, the curious confluence of clas- 
sical and Christian ideas in a synthesis of Pa- 
gan and Christian culture, deeply affecting 
Christian thought.” Some specimen extracts 
from the Review article, entitled as above, are 
here subjoined. If in any degree illustrative 
of the Divine possibility and purpose of gath- 
ering all ‘‘fulds” of earnest seekers into one 
‘‘flock” of happy finders, their reproduction 
will not be unwelcome to Catholic spirits. 

‘“‘For the origins of the humanistic move- 
ment we must go back to the fourth century 
and the gradual assimilation of antique 
thought by Christian writers, such as Paulinus 
of Nola, Prudentius, and Claudian, themselves 
the representatives of what Niebuhr charac- 
terizes as an early Renaissance, produced by 
the freshness and ardor of the new creed try- 
ing to find expression for its higher thought in 
cultured language and therefore turning to 
‘the spring of antique wisdom,’ in order 
therewith to fertilize Christian thought. In the 
‘dark ages,’ long before the full efflorescence 
of the Renaissance, in spite of the animosity 
of the Church towards culture, humanism had 
its secret devotees among scholars, clerical 
and lay—a kind of esoteric clique hiding its 
light from the profane crowd but keeping up 
a certain continuity of thought and feeling, 
until papal Rome, either from taste or policy, 
absorbed Pagan culture and, so to speak, Ro- 
manized literature. 

‘‘Erasmus, ‘Prince of Humanists,’ or, as 
Froude calls him, the prophet of the Renais- 
sance in his enthusiasm for the ‘new learning,’ 
and apparent lack of religious zeal, in his 
many-sidedness as a master of style, a scholar, 
a poet, in his preference for moderation and 
peaceful development as opposed to the viol- 
ence of militant Protestantism, may fitly be 
regarded as the ancestor of our modern de- 
votees to culture. He was a Unionist too, if 
we may use the term, who never for a moment 
gave up the hope of preserving the alliance of 
culture and religion. ‘May Christ’s dove come 
among us or else Minerva’s owl,’ he writes to 
Duke George of Saxony. If at times he pre- 
ferred worshipping at the shrine of Minerva 
to being with Christ in the temple, we know 
also from his writings, that he was very ap- 
prehensive lest the revival of classical learning 
might lead to a recrudescence of Paganism with 
its demoralizing tendencies. Erasmus, as a 
man of wit and humor—the ‘mocking reform- 
er,’ as he was called, with Lucian for his fa- 
vorite author—suggests a kindred mind at a 
later stage of the Renaissance, viz: Mon- 
taigne, an equally pronounced humorist, yet a 
professed Catholic, charmed by the religious 
tone of Romanism, but far from convinced by 
the tenets of the Roman faith, handing down 


the succession in the apostolate of humanism 
to Goethe, ‘the last Hellene,’ as well as the 
archimandrite of the religion of culture in its 
modern dress, summed up in the formula ‘To 
live resolutely in the whole, the good, the 
beautiful.’ ” 

**It is Goethe who, to use Pater’s expres- 
sions, represents the breadth and centrality, 
with blitheness and repose, which, as he tells 
us, are the essential marks of Hellenic culture. 
His influence on modern humanists cannot be 
over-rated; and Pater himself owes not a little 
to him in the breadth and depth of his culture 

. . . Pater appears at times enigmatic; yet 
there is no lack of lucidity in his style. . . 
He treats literature as distinctly a fine art, 
with the tact and taste ofan accomplished 
‘master of sentences’; . . . Less picturesque 
than Carlyle, less florid than Ruskin, less in- 
sinuatingly insistent than Newman, he illus- 
trates in his own writings what he advances 
as an axiom in his Essay on Style, that ‘imag- 
inative prose’ is the ‘special art of the modern 
world.’ 

“‘The tendency of medieval religion had 
been to depreciate man’s nature; the tenden- 
cy of the Renaissance, to rehabilitate human 
nature, the body, the heart, the senses, the 
intellect. This antagonism is not so pro- 
nounced now; and Pater in his writings has 
done much to effect a reconciliation. ‘The 
perfection of culture,’ as he says in his stud- 
ies of the Renaissance, ‘is not rebellion, but 
peace; only when it has realized a deep moral 
stillness has it really reached its end.’ But 
beyond this process of pacification there is, 
on the part of cultivated men and women in 
the present day, a yearning regard for the 
ages of faith, their healing virtue and invigor- 
ating force, which is in strong contrast to the 
repulsion felt by some of the leaders of the 
sixteenth century Renaissance for the relig- 
ion of their day. Even so pronounced an ad- 
vocate as Matthew Arnold speaks of the ‘sad 
lucidity of soul,’ yearning for something more 
than culture; and looks back with regret to the 
lost faith which he would revive and reform, 
so as to bring it into closer agreement with 
what is best in modern thought. Modern cul- 
ture seeks for a complement, and finds it in 
reasoned religion, which takes account of and 
provides for the serious exigencies of human 
life.* ‘Culture,’ says the author of ‘Natural 
Religion,’ ‘is properly a direction given to 
the development of life; but religion is the 
principle of life itself.’ ” 

‘*Platonism,’ says Pater in his book on Plato 
and Platonism, the result of his ripest 
thought, ‘is in one sense an emphatic witness 
to the unseen, the transcendental, the non- 
experienced, the beauty, for instance, which 
is not for the bodily eye.’ This is the distin- 
guishing mark of latter-day Hellenism, as 
tempered and corrected by modern science and 
modern thought. Its attitude is no longer 
that of antagonism to religion; it has no 
longer any desire to supplant religion by a 
‘gospel of culture;’ it begins fully to acknow!l- 
edge a latent power in religious faith to work 
out man’s higher destiny. It calls to mind 
that the best work of the Renaissance itself was 
accomplished when ‘the glow of medieval 


faith’ inspired it; that Michelangelo himself 





*I. E., Furnishes the ‘‘counsel of the godly”’ 
implied though not expressed in Ps. 1: 1. 


of nobler souls. 





coming to it ‘with a genius spiritualized by 
the reverie of the Middle Age, penetrated by 
its spirit of inwardness and introspection, liv- 
ing not a mere outward life like the Greek, 
but a life full of inward experiences, sorrows, 
consolations,’ discovered that a ‘system 
which sacrificed what was inward could not 
satisfy him? and that ‘for himself he had 
long since fallen back on that Divine ideal 
which above the wear and tear of creeds, has 
been forming itself for ages as the possession 
And now he began to feel 
the soothing influence which since that time 
the Catholic church has often exerted over 


spirits too noble to be its subjects, yet 
brought within the neighborhood of its action; 
consoled and tranquilized as a traveller might 
be resting one evening in a strange city.’ ”’ 


**As we noticed in Michelangelo a return 
to the soothing influences of the religion of 
his day, as was also the case in Goethe towards 
the close of his life, so in the case of some of 


our modern men of culture, such as Pater and 
Symonds, there comes a time when a yearning 
for the faith of their childhood comes back 
with a rush and a strong desire to recover it 


in one form or another. ‘I would give a great 


deal,’ Symonds once declared, ‘to regain the 
Christian point of view.’ ” 


**In an obituary notice of Pater in the Oz- 


ford Magazine from the hand of a clerical ad- 
mirer and constant friend, we have an inter- 


esting picture drawn of Pater, as the ‘Brazen- 


ose Recluse,’ as a student of deep religious 


feeling keenly sensible to the influence of a 


stately ritual; a man of transparent natural- 
ness; ready good-humor and courtesy; but, 
above all, never happier than when discussing 


with childlike simplicity and submission some 
of the cardinal mysteries of the faith.’ ”’ 

‘‘The modern man of culture, like Pater’s 
Marius [in his ‘Marius the Epicurean’] finds 
that life can alone attain to something like 
completeness with ‘the advent of some new or 
changed spirit into the world, mystic, inward 
hardly to be satisfied with that wholly exter- 
nal and objective habit of life which had been 
sufficient for the old classic soul.’ The late 
F. W. H. Myers, in whom literature has re- 
cently lost one of its most cultivated represen- 
tatives, expresses the same conviction in his 
essay on ‘The disenchantment of France,’ 
where the lack of ‘the tonic faith’ or the fee- 
ble acquiescence in a filmy, formless pretence 
of it, has produced, as he tries to show, that 
helpless fatalism which lies at the root of lit- 
erary decadence. 

“*It is this danger which just at present in- 
spires the more vigorous of modern men of 
culture with alarm and a strong desire to 
avert it in the interests of humanism and in- 
tellectual development. It is on this ac- 
count that they set themselves to accentuate 
the importance of reasoned religion, reason 
being considered an important element in it. 
Thus the late Dr. Martineau, in his ‘Study of 
Religion,’ whilst emphatically denying that 
there is any antagonism between ‘the modern 
culture and the ancient sanctities,’ and indeed 
admitting that the functions of art and liter- 
ature are in a sense sacred, goes on to say that 
they are so ‘because concerned with a universe 
already consecrated by a Divine presence.’ 
Equally emphatic in pointing out the insepar- 
ability of culture from religion is Professor 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
On a Misapprehension of Our Views Concerning 
Christ. 

A writer in a recent issue of The Evening 
Bulletin, of this city, over the signature of 
Penn, gives an account of a subject of local 
jnterest—the small burying ground now cov- 
ered by the pavement of the Bourse building 
near Fifth and Market streets which was first 
used as a burying ground by the Seventh-day 
Baptists in 1716, and also alludes to some of 
the events of the early history of Philadelphia 
connected with the career of George Keith. 

After mentioning some circumstances con- 
nected with the controversy which George 
Keith had been engaged in, this writer says: 

‘Keith finally left the city, and then took 
refuge, disappointed and embittered, in the 
Church of England. But the several hundred 
followers whom he had gathered around him 
and who had established meeting-houses here, 
in the present Berks county and in New Jer- 
sey, began to decline as a faction or sect 
when they were deprived of their leader. 
They were known as Keithian Baptists or 
Quaker Baptists. Some became Baptists, oth- 
ers went into the Episcopalian Church and 
some became Seventh Day Baptists. One of 
these Seventh Day Baptists was Richard 
Sparks, a carpenter who was the owner in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century of the 
western part of the ground on which the 
Bourse now stands, as well as of the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Market streets, which was 
not far from one of the branches of Dock 
Creek. When Sparks died in 1716, it was 
found that he caused this ground to be given 
in his will to his little band of religious com- 
rades, the Seventh Day Baptists, for a perma- 
nent burial place. The first grave dug there 
was for the reception of hisown body. From 
that time, or until about nine years ago, 
when the construction of the Bourse began, 
this graveyard on the corner of Ranstead 
Place was a singular survival of ancient times 
in the heart of the city.”’ 

It is not our purpose to enlarge upon the 
incidents connected with the life of George 
Keith who on his death bed expressed his wish 
that he had died while he was a Quaker, be- 
lieving that then ‘‘it had been well with him,’’ 
but to correct a statement in regard to the 
views of Friends, contained in this article. 

The writer remarks:— 

“The schism which Keith opened in the 
ranks of the Quakers was due to his advocacy 
of the teaching that they were in error when 
they worshipped only the Inner Light or Spirit 
of Christ, that it was their duty tu pay hom- 
age to the Mediator in Heaven, who, as a 
man, had been put to death, that there was 
too much vagueness in their spirituality, and 
that their doctrine needed body and form to 
make its true meaning properly understood. 
On the other hand, the regular authorities of 
the denomination at that time contended that 
the only Christ whom they worshipped was a 
spiritual Christ, existing in the heart of each 
person, and that the sufferings of the man 
Christ at Jerusalem were only incidental feat- 
ures of his earthly life.” 

The following passages from an epistle of 
loving counsel which some Friends in Eng- 
land, addressed to George Keith and others 
while he was yet in Philadelphia, contain a clear 


statement of the doctrines which they held, and 
which Friends still hold, upon the important 
subjects referred to,and show unmistakably the 
soundness of their religious belief in the ef- 
ficacy of the offering made upon Calvary for the 
sins of mankind. 

’ These Friends say that though they have 
always believed the Gospel dispensation to be 
a spiritual dispensation, yet it was ‘“‘In no 
wise to oppose, reject or invalidate Jesus 
Christ’s outward coming, suffering, death, 
resurrection, ascension and glorified estate in 
the heavens; but to bring me: to partake of 
the remission of sins, reconciliation and eter- 
nal redemption, which He hath obtained for 
us and for all men, for whom He died and gave 
himself a ransom; both for Jews and Gentiles, 
for Indians, Turks, and Pagans, without re- 
spect of person or people. 
be fully preached unto them according to the 
Holy Scriptures, by them whom He may send 
unto them for that end; that as the benefit of 
his sufferings extends to all, even to them 
that have not the Scriptures or outward his- 
tory thereof, they may be told who was and 
is their chief friend, that gave himself a ran- 
som for them and hath enlightened them; yet 
not excluding those from God’s mercy or sal- 
vation by Christ who never had nor may have 
the outward knowledge or history of Him, if 
they sincerely obey and live up to his Light; 
for his Light and salvation reach to the ends 
of the earth. 
Holy Scriptures, and those plain outward con- 
firmed testimonies concerning our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, both as to his com- 
ing in the flesh and in the Spirit, have cause 
to be thankful to God for the peculiar favor, 
and that the Scriptures are so well preserved 
to posterity; and we beseech you let us keep 
to the plainness and simplicity of Scripture 


























































And Christ is to 


Yet still we that have the 


language, in all our discourses about matters 


of faith, divinity and doctrine; and sincerely 
believe, own and confess our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the Living God, in all 


his comings, appearances, properties, offices 
and works both for us and in us.”—G. J. 8. 
PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month, 1901. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S MODE OF CoNQUEST.—As 
long ago as the fourteenth century, Raymond 
Lully, scholar and missionary, saw through the 
holiowness of that sort of religion, which had 
sent so many thousands of Europe’s bravest to 
fight the battle of faith with carnal weapons 
in the Holy Land; and he wrote a book in 
which he discusses the question whether the 
heathen should be converted by force or whether 
men should labor for the spread of the gospel 
by persuasion, according to Christ’s example. 
He declares for the latter method as the only 
Christian mode of procedure; and in his trea- 
tise on the Contemplation of God, where he 
makes all Christendom pass in review before 
his mind’s eye, he says, concerning the knights: 
‘“*T see many knights going to the Holy Land, 
in the expectation of conquering it by force of 
arms; but instead of accomplishing their object, 
they are in the end all swept off themselves; 
therefore,” he says, addressing Christ, “it is 
my belief that the conquest of the Holy Land 
should be attempted in no other way than as 
thou and thy apostles undertook to accomplish 
it—by love, by prayer, by tears,and the offer- 
ing up of their own lives. As it seems that 


the possession of the Holy Sepulchre and of 
the Holy Land can be better secured by force 
of preaching than by force of arms, therefore, 
let the monks march forth, as holy knights, 
replenished with the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
and proclaim to the infidels the truth of thy 
passion; let them from love to thee exhaust 
the whole fountain of their eyes, and pour out 
all the blood of their bodies, as thou hast done 
from love to them.”—Henry L. Schwab at an 
Episcopal Church Congress. 





For “ THe FRIEND.” 


ONLY TO FEEL THY PRESENCE. 
[The late William Shaw, during his last illness, on being 


asked by his wife if he wanted anything, replied, “I want 


to feel his Holy Presence.”} 
Only to feel Thy presence, 
As a child on its mother's breast, 
And the weary, suffering soul, 
Finds rest, sweet rest ! 


Only to feel Thy presence, 

And the world with its sin and deceit, 
Shall fade as the mist of the morn, 

And all is sweet, so passing sweet. 


Only to feel Thy presence, 
When crossing the dark valley o’er, 

To comfort and cheer till my feet have reached 
That shore, that shining shore. 


Only to feel Thy presence 
When parting with all most dear, 
Till I reach the loved ones immortal 
In the land just over there. 


Only to feel Thy presence 
When Thou my life shall sever, 
In glory to sing Thy praises 
Forever and forever. 


SPRINGVILLE, Iowa. | & 


For “Tug FRignp.”’ 
Some Reminiscences of a Good Man—Ehbenezer 
Worth. 


In a previous article mention was made of 
a remark of Joseph Elkinton, Sr., that Eben- 
ezer Worth at times, when addressing the In- 
dians — ‘‘Seemed almost apostolic ’’ — prob- 
ably in reference to some such occasion, or a 
similar one, that the following entry was 
made in his diary under date of Tenth Month, 
19th, 1863, at Tunesassa: ‘‘Last night and 
this morning was much favored to trust in the 
Great Head of the Church that he would help 
me this day. Went up to the council house 
to meet the Indians; after waiting awhile a 
good many collected. Peter Crouse was inter- 
preter. 1 think 1 was much favored to feel for 
them, and raised above the fear of man in ex- 
pressing my feelings, and was truly comfort- 
ed, hoping I had in unmerited mercy been 
enabled to discharge my duty; they felt like 
brethren and sisters to me; the praise be to 
Him, the Great Head of the Church, who is 
worthy.”’ 

While at Tunesassa he received the follow- 
ing interesting letter: 

PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 15, 1843. 
My Dear Friend:— 

I’ve often thought of thee with feelings of 
affectionate and brotherly sympathy in thy 
lonely situation, far from the flock with whom 
thou hast been wont to mingle in spirit and 
take sweet council. But the everlasting Shep- 
herd and Bishop of souls, Christ Jesus, is as 
near at Tunesassa as he is at Bradford, or in 
Philadelphia, and when He, who is indeed our 
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Church. It is he who aims to mould and in- 
spire, not he who seeks to please that leaves 
the most lasting impression upon mind, heart 
and life. The more unobserved forces are us- 
ually the more potential. The deep cur- 
rents are more enduring than the surface 
ones. The real leaders in the intellectual, so- 
cial and religious world generally come in for 
the least flattery and approval. Some of 
them have even been abused, resisted and 
hated. The cheers of the multitude may be 
pleasant, but the prizes of life can be, and 
are won without them.—Presbyterian. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UNITED STaTES.—The strike of steel workers has con- 
tinued, notwithstanding several conferences between the 
representatives of the combined steel organizations, and 
the organization of working men. In some places the 
mills are idle. In Cleveland, Ohio, the steel combine is 
utilizing negro labor to supplant the white workmen in 
the Newburg mills. Several hundred of colored men have 
come to the city from Pittsburg, Homestead and adjacent 
iron centres in Pennsylvania. They are brought here by 
one of their own race, who is acting as agent for the steel 
corporation. It is said that an order from. the Amal- 
gamated Association of Workers will be issued this week, 
to call from their work all the men engaged in the mills 
of the steel combination. 

The drawing for lands on the late Kiowa and Comanche 
Reservation has ended ; and a town of about 10,000 peo- 
ple, to be known as Lawton, has grown up almost ina 
night. Already Lawton has 400 temporary business 
houses, including a grocery firm and a newspaper, and 
three streets have been laid out. A national bank has 
been projected. 

The amount of gold in the United States Treasury now 
exceeds that held at any previous time. Speaking of this 
immense volume of gold, Treasurer Roberts has said: 
“The dimensions indicate a great era of prosperity now 
prevailing throughout the United States. It can always 
be regarded as an accurate barometer of industrial and 
commercial conditions, and the fact that it is now in ex- 
cess of anything we have ever held indicates that the 
volume of our business has assumed corresponding pro- 
portions.” 

It has long been known that immense beds of salt un- 
derlie the coast of Louisiana, but they have been little 
worked hitherto, because of the difficulty of reaching 
them. They are overlaid by a bed of quicksand, which 
has interfered with the workings. Now, it is said, a way 
has been found to control the quicksand by means of 
caissons filled with compressed air until substantial shafts 
can be built to the salt beds. If this is true, the supply of 
salt in the world’s markets may be largely increased from 
this source. 

One of the great packing houses of Chicago has pro- 
hibited profanity upon its premises. In commenting on 
the order the Chicago Post truthfully says : “It is one of 
the better signs of the times that in these days the men 
at the head of affairs are presumed to be, if not Chris- 
tians, at any rate, gentlemen. They find ways enough of 
making their wishes intelligible and effective without re- 
sort to bluster or swagger or the indecencies of blas- 
phemy.” 

A large number of the horses in Chicago are said to be 
afflicted with the grippe, and the disease has taken such 
a severe form in some localities that it has been necessary 
for owners to stop working their horses and put them 
under the care of veterinary surgeons. Thus far the 
disease has not been fatal to an alarming degree, but it 
is stated that the utmost care is necessary. 

The number of cases treated in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital during the month ending the 28th ult., is probably 
in excess of that of any like period in the history of the 
Institution. In the emergency wards 3,252 cases were 
attended to, or on an average of one case for every four- 
teen minutes during the term, working day and night. In 
addition to this there were 1798 cases in the dispensary. 

The St. Louis Republic states that city hospital phy- 
sicians have asserted that 95 per cent. of the patients 
treated there for sunstroke are users of intoxicants in 
one form or another. While the greatest danger is to 
those who have drunk to excess, the man or woman who 
attempts to find relief by drinking wine, whiskey or beer, 
even in moderate quantities, has weakened his or her 
powers of resistance to the effects of heat. 

Grasshoppers are reported to be destroying acres of 
buckwheat in Bradford and the upper part of Lycoming 
County, Pa. When they fly from field to field they pre- 
sent the appearance of a great dark cloud. 


In Alabama, the census returns show that the colored 
voting population has gained 7.3 per cent. in educational 
progress, while the whites have advanced only 2.1 per 
cent. This seems to speak well for the influence of Tus- 
kegee Institute, as well as for the future of the colored 
race. 

Notwithstanding the reports to the contrary it is said 
that there is a prospect for unusually large crops in the 
Western States of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes and hay. 

The eighty-fifth Annual Report of the American Bible 
Society in New York shows that in the Philippine Islands 
some progress has been made in carrying forward tenta- 
tive versions of the Gospel in Pampanga, Visayan, Cebuan, 
Zanbal and Llocano languages. 

Aluminum is beginning to be used very largely as 
electrical conductors, as it gives nearly the same con- 
ductance as copper, weighs only half as much and costs 
less. Twenty years ago the total output in the world did 
not exceed four or five tons, and its price was $30,000 
per ton; ten years ago its price was reduced to about 
$10,000 per ton, and the output increased to about thirty 
tons per annum; now the price is $650 to $700 per ton, 
and the output during the last twelve months is reckoned 
at 5,000 tons. 

There were 474 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 23 more than the previous 
week and 35 less than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 258 were males and 216 females: 61 
died of consumption of the lungs; 17 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 7 of diphtheria ; 
8 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 11 of typhoid fever and 2 
of scarlet fever. 

Cotton closed on a basis of 8;';c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.33 ; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.50 to $3.75. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 714 to 72c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 564 to 57c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 45c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 5§ to 6c.; good, 53 to 58c.; me- 
dium, 4% to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Choice, 3# to 4c.; good, 34 to 3%c.; 
common, 14 to 2c.; extra lambs, 4 to 64c. 

Hocs.—Western, 8 to 84c. 

ForEIGN.—The Secretary of War, Joseph Chamberlain, 
has lately announced on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment that greater severity will hereafter be used in the 
prosecution of the war in South Africa. This declaration 
is regarded by one of the London papers as “the opening 
of an epoch of terror and shame,” by others it is com- 
mended. Secretary Chamberlain has also said that the 
vast majority of the Boers would surrender “ but for the 
comparative handful of irreconcilables who are carrying 
on aguerrilla war which is degenerating into brigandage.” 

A despatch from Canton of the Ist says : “ Violent 
anti-foreign placards, emanating from the Boxers, have 
been posted in the vicinity of the Christian chapels. The 
placards protest against the imposition of the house tax, 
saying it is only exacted in order to meet the indemnity 
to be paid to the Powers, and proceeds to incite the peo- 
ple to take up arms. On the other hand Pekin is being 
placarded with a vigorous proclamation recounting that a 
national crime was committed by China last year and 
that the punishment inflicted is a warning against its re- 
currence.” 

Preparations are going on for the departure of the 
allied troops from China. A proclamation has been is- 
sued by the Governor of Shan Tung province, declaring 
in forcible terms that the missionaries have no authority 
to interfere in the affairs of the Chinese people, and di- 
recting that equal justice shall be meted out to disturbers 
of the peace, whether professors of Christianity or not. 

A Belgian pigeon has lately flown from Burgos, in 
Spain, to Brussels. The distance is 700 miles, and the 
time taken was just fourteen hours, which is at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. 

The dowager empress of Germany, the mother of the 
present emperor, died at Cronberg, Germany, on the 5th 
inst., in the 61st year of her age. She was the eldest 
daughter of Victoria, late Queen of England. 

In paving streets in Paris with glass it is found that 
this substance, while practically indestructible, is ad- 
mirably suited to the feet of both men and beasts, and is 
easy to clean. Its only fault is that it somewhat increases 
the noise of the traffic. 

The power of a volcano was shown in the last eruption 
of Vesuvius, when a mass of rock, weighing thirty tons, 
was projected high above the crater. To do this, accord- 
ing to an Italian professor, the volcano exerted a force 
of nearly 7,000 horse-power. 

Dr. Suering Berson, of Berlin, a member of the Meteor- 
ological Institute, has just completed a balloon ascent, 
during which he reached a height of 33,500 feet. The 


lowest recorded temperature was forty degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. : 
Martial law has been declared in Venezuela by the 
President of the country, in consequence of the invasion 
of a revolutionary force from Colombia. It is reported 


that an army of 10,000 men will meet the invaders, A 
battle is reported to have occurred in which the invaders 
were repulsed and 1400 men were killed. 
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